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THE DEPENDANCE OF THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF A COUNTRY ON THE STATB OF THE 
MIND. 

Every man must have observed 
the difference between a piece of 
ground which is under a good fence, 
and ina high state of cultivation, 
and another adjoining piece which 
is waste and uninclosed. One acre, 
in the former situation, will produce 
ore for the support of both man 
and beast, than twenty acres will in 
the latter state. Hence the territo- 
ry which now forms the state of Ohio 
supports millions—and the supera- 
bundance ofthe fruits of the earth 
is almost the only complaint—when 
not forty years ago, this same terri- 
tory scarcely supported a few naked 
and half starved savages. Hence, 
also, the truth of the observation— 
that an English cottager enjoys 
more of the conveniences and com- 
forts of life, than an African prince 
who commands the lives and the 
property of thousands. 

If we ask for the cause of these 
things, the answer is obvious. The 
earth will be productive, and the 
comforts of life will be multiplied, 
as the inhabitants of any country 
may have the command of their own 
minds. The Europeans took 
session of what now forms the United 
States, with minds as much superi- 
or, in point.of improvement, to the 
minds of the Aborigines, as the farms 
and the dwellings, and cities and 
turnpikes and canals, of these states, 
are superior to the huts and modee 
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of living in savage life. The soil of 
these states was as rich, three hun- 
dred years ago, as it is now; and 
these rivers flowed as smoothly and 
as majestically then as they do now; 
and the rain and the dews and the 
sun poured their blessings as plenti- 
fully on these territories them as they 
do now; and the men who roamed 
in these vast wastes had minds as 
capable of improvement as their soil 
was—minds naturally not inferior to 
the minds of Europeans. But from 
causes which are lost in the wreck 
of ages, these minds were not direct- 
ed to proper objects, had never em- 
ployed any of the means of improve- 
ment; and the result was, that the 
natural advantages of the country 
which these ‘wild men of the woods” 
commanded, remained as much un 
known, and to them as useless, as the 
original and wonderful powers of 
their own minds. 

There was a time, when our fa- 
thers on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic had mot the power of making 
their fields productive,any more than 
the Indians of North America had, 
at the time they were visited by the 
Europeans. There wasatime when 
the Greeks, the first of the nations 
of Europe which knew any thing of 
the enjoyment of civilization—yes 
there was a time when even these 
pretty much as the 

uth Africa lived not 
twenty years ago. But their whole 
character was changed, and the 
whole face of the country was chan- 
ged, by the introduction of the 
means of intellectual improvement. 


Suppose then, that all tbe books ip 
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the United States were destroyed, 
and all the schools and colleges of 
every kind shut- up, and all the 
means of intellectual improvement 
connected with these removed, and 
“we are authorized to say, that in less 
than fifty years hence, the people 
who. might remain, though they 
might be the descendants of the 
present citizens, yet they would not 
differ to the better, in character, 
fivm the rude sons of the forest, who 
were the Aborigines; and the. soil 
_ would be equally uncultivated as it 
was whenin possession of the Indi- 
ans, and the other natural advanta- 
ges would be equally neglected and 
equally unknown. 

Suppose all the white population 
were at this moment removed from 
the Southern statés, and the whole 
country left in the possession of the 
‘blacks, and suppose that with the 
white population all the books and 
schools, and means of intellectual 
Improvement were also removed, 
and every man will acknowledge 
readily what would at least be some 
of the resalts—all the improvements 
of the territory would also very soon 
disappear. 

Itisa gross mistake to suppose, 
that schools and colleges,and the men 
who,retired from busy life, are devo- 
ted to the cultivation of literature 
and science, might all be dispensed 
with, and our farms and our cities, 
and manufacturing and commercial 
establishments suffer no loss. Re- 
‘move from our country the influence 
of these schools of the higher and 
lower kind, and the influence and 
labours of the men who are devoted 
to literature and science, and in less 
than two generations, these farms 
would be hunting grounds, and these 
cities, and commercial and manufac- 
‘turing establishments, and these halls 
of legislature and the administra- 
tion of justice would not exist. 

It is equally a mistake to suppose, 
that the means of intellectual im- 
provement may be curtailed or may 
= 





be suffered to remain even stationa- 
ry, and that the improvements of 
thecountry will go on. The im. 
provement of the mind both as to 
the individuals and the community 
never has been stationary. It is 
either advancing or retrograding, 
and all, over which mind has influ. 
ence, has the same _ character, 
This is the law of .our nature, 
and it isas uniform in its operations as 
the great law of gravitation. 


Some of the practical uses which 
may be made of these facts are: 


1. ‘Young men who have enjoyed 
a course of liberal education ought 
to remember, that the great end of 
that education will be accomplished 
in them, only so far as they may, in 
the different departments of active 
life, promote the improvement of 
their country. 

2. And the mechanics and labour- 
ing classes,and the poorest in the 
land, ought to remember, that many 
of the comforts of life which they 
enjoy; depend upon the state of the 
literature of the country. These 
classes are consequently deeply in- 
terested in the support of schools and 
colleges. 


The manner in which these class- 
es are interested in this subject, and 
the manner in which they may con- 
tribute extensively to the support 
of Literature and science, may be 
discussed in some future numbers. 
Inthe mean time it would promote 
the cause considerably, if every far 
mer’s son, within forty miles of Ox- 
ford, would by some means or other 
secure to himself the regular reading 
of the “Literary Recister.” 


ATTENTION. 


Attention is the application of the 
several powers or faculties of the 
mind to their proper objects. It con- 
sists in the strict observation 
which the mind makes ofany object 
whether of sense‘or of consciousness. 
A facility in directing and confining 
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this observation of the mind to par- 
ticular objects, at will, is termed a 
habit of attention; and is of the ut- 
most importance to all, but especially 
to those who are engaged in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, or the pur- 
suit of literature. Such a subordi- 
nationof the thoughts to the will,ex- 
cept in afew rare cases of superior 
genius, is neither natural nor easy to 
be acquired. The mind is affected 
through the medium of the senses. 
Our relations to external objects are 
such as constantly to bring us into 
immediate contact with them, and 
thus give rise to all that endless vari- 
ety of thought and feeling of which 
we are judged capable. Unless then, 
the mind had the power to control 
the senses, so as to admit their re- 
ports of things without, no faster 
than it could fairly examine them; 
the notice which it may be disposed 
to take of any particular object,must, 
of necessity, be comparitively imper- 
fect and frequently interrupted. If 
ithad this power, and from its origi- 
nal constitution were uniformly dis- 
posed to exert it, in suspending, or 
shutting out, from interrupting its re- 
flections, all subsequent intimations 
from the senses, until it had clearly 
ascertained the nature, the charac- 
ter, the relations and the use of what 
was already before it—attention, in- 
stead of being as it now is, difficult 
and rare, would be natural and uni- 
form, habitual and easy. 

The case however is far different, 
as every one whohas made the ex- 
periment will readily admit. Tet 
the recluse select for his study the 
most sequestered spot in the village 
where he resides; let him exclude 
from its furniture every thing not es- 
sential to his immediate pursuit; let 
him close his door and darken his 
windows, so as scarcely to admit 
light sufficient to enable him to use 
those helps to knowledge to which 
he must have recourse; let him 
guard his amusements and his inter- 
course with the world; lethim choose 





his society and select with care such 
topics of conversation as are least 
hostile to subsequent reflection; and 
after all, he will find his attention di- 
verted, his thoughts perplexed, his 
resolutions broken in upon, and his 
investigations impeded bya thousand 
causes, from which he had never be- 
fore dreamed of interruption. This 
must necessarily be the case, so long 
as the several senses are affected by 
different objects, different senses by 
the same object, and the same sense 
by a variety of objects at the same 
time. For, the intimations of the 
senses, following each other in hurri- 
ed and confused succession, prefer- 
ring equal or nearly equal claims to 
notice, and all equally importunate 
to gain admittance, continue to sup- 
plant, displace and expel one anoth- 
er with such rapidity as, that many 
of them are compelled to pass with- 
out being at all recognised by the 
mind. Even when we have decla- 
red in favour of any particular 
thought, or chain of thoughts, the 
most that can be effected, is to pro- 
cure for it a more frequent recur- 
rence to consideration. We cannot 
obtain for it a quiet, unincumbered, 
undisputed stay in the presence of 
the mind,even for the shortest period. 
But itis not from external objects 
alone, that we find ourselves liable 
to interruption. The very ideas, 
which inevery investigation are the 
immediate objects of the mind, and 
in the perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of which all know- 
ledgeof the subject consists, bring 
with them, bound and linked togeth- 
er by the secret and indissoluble tie 
of association, others the most discor- 
dant both in kind and in relations. 
Hence groupes of ideas always ap- 
pear together; and often appear so 
blended and incorporated with one 
another, as effectually to resist. our 
best efforts to separate or disentan- 
gle them. Though this is always 
the case, yet it is not always equally 
the cage, The cold, abstruse specu- 
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lations «of physical science do not 
thwart prejudice, cba passion and 


embroil emotion eqQally with the 
results of ethical or political investi- 
gation; and so do not bring in their 
train such a numerous train of asso- 
ciations. 

Little however, is hazarded by as- 
serting, that to whatever class the 
subject of investigation may be- 
long, whether to the distinctions and 
classifications of the Philologist; the 
magnitudes and quantities of the 
Mathematician; the relations and 
dependencies of the moralist; or the 
abstruse, subtle analogies and theo- 
retical inductions of the Metaphysi- 
cian; there will, from the princple of 
association, be sufficient cause of in- 
terruption and perplexity to render 
fixed and continued attention both 
difficult and painful.: 

Another source of difficulty in 
forming a habit of attention is the 
natural indolence of the mind. The 
mind, though active, is averse to la- 
bour, and impatient of constraint in 
the direction ofits operations. Ex- 
ertion, when long continued, becomes 
painful, and we turn instinctively 
from what is unpleasant, and though 
half reluctant, consent to be amused 
by that which is more agreeable, 
though confessedly of less impor- 
tance. 

Another source of difficulty is 
found in the contrary habits which 
have been previously formed. Du- 
ring the periods of childhood and 
youth, the faculties, weak and unde- 
veloped, are rarely directed by any 
commanding sense of propriety. The 
mind, diverted by novelty, eager to 
extend its acquaintance with sur- 
rounding objects, ever fatigued with 
the recurrence of the Same idea, or 
the same emotion, flits incessantly 
from scene to scene, and thus, be- 
fore reason has been matured by ex- 
perience, acquires the most inveter- 
ate habits of trifling and volatility. 
When, for years, it has thus been 
accustomed to follow no rule ig its 


operations but what chance, or ca. 
price may have prescribed ;to attend 
to no objects but such as _ pleased its 
fancy, or were congenial with its feel. 
ings; to submit to no restraints but 
such as were imposed by its own las. 
situde or the termination of the ob. 
jects about which it was employed; 
it at length becomes almost entirely 
incapable of vigorous application or 
serious pursuits, 

This aberration of thought some. 
times becomes a real disease of the 
mind—a species of derangement, 
Nor 1s it always a proof of original 
imbecility of intellect. The stron 
est and most excursive minds are E 
ble to it from various causes besides 
those that have been mentioned. A 
clear conception of the relations, 
in which the subject of investiga- 
tion stands to others, will be suf 
ficient to lead us to consider them. 
New relations will be perceived, and 
another and still another come into 
view,until our thoughts, like the fool’s 
eyes, have wandered to “the ends of 
the earth.” In such a state, little 
or no improvement, in knowledge of 
any kind, can be made, and it will 
probably cost us much care and 
pains toovercome so listless a habit, 
It can, however, be overconre. The 
writer speaks from experience, 


1 When we find ourselves “ absent in 


company ;” asking questions without 
attending to the reply; repeating an 
inquiry or a remark already made; 
looking at our watch or the clock, 
withoat being able, a minute after- 
wards, toname the hour; our eyes 
resting on a page, or perhaps tracing 
the line, without any idea of the con- 
tents being conveyed to the mind— 
we may rest assured that our friends 
will conclude, either that some sub- 
ject of overwhelming interest, which 
we do not wish to divulge, occupies 
us, (and various will be the surmises 


minds are ina state of torpor -ap- 
proaching to idiocy: and we would 





‘do well to attend to their opinion. 





of what that subject is?) or that our’ 
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We may easily determine to which of| 


the two causes our situation is to be 
attributed. If it be the former, time 
and patience will work the cure—if 
the latter, time will but increase the 
malady. In order toa cure, active 
and continued remedies must be ap- 
plied. We must take,and keep the 
resolution not to engage in any thing 
which does not deserve our whole 
attention, and then to bestow our 
whole attention upon it. We must 
not read nor converse nor exercise 
merely to “kill time”, but strive to 
elist our feelings and employ all 
our energies in what ever we under- 
take. 

Until we have gained the maste- 
ryover our propensity to revery, it 
would be well not to indulge our- 
elves in much speculation, or even 
reflection on the subjects of our rea- 
ling, for however commendable and 
weful sucha course may be in gen- 
eal, it will prove “an obstacle to ac- 
wiring a fixedness of attention. If, 
fom necessity, we must attend to 
things that are to us unimportant, 
the difficulty of keeping up the at- 
tention will be the greater: but, if it 
an be accomplished, the habit will 
be proportionably strengthened, and 
each succeeding effort rendered com- 
paratively easy. Nostudy, perhaps, 
is better calculated to cultivate a 
habit of close attention than the study 
ofGeometry. 
a 
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SALATHIEL: 
4 Story of the Past, &c. [Continued. } 


A LION FIGHT. 


*Dismounting, for the side of the 
hill was almost precipitous, I led my 
panting Arab through beds of myr- 
le and every lovely and sweet smel- 
ling bloom, to the edge of a valley 
that seemed made to shut out every 
disturbance of man. 

“A circle of low hills, covered to 
the crown with foliage, surrounded 


a) 
adeep space of velvet turf, kept 
green as-emerald by the flow of rivu- 
lets, and the moisture of a pellucid 
lake in the centre, tinged with every 
colour of the heavens, “‘The* beauty 
of this: sylvan spot was enhanced by 
the luxuriant profusion of almond, 





orange, and other trees, that, in eve- 
ry stage of production, from the bud 
to the fruit, covered the little’ knolls 


round 


below and formed a broad belt 
the lake. 

“ Parched as I was by the intoler- 
able heat, this secluded haunt of the 
very spirit of freshness looked doub- 
ly lovely. My eyes, half-blinded by 
the glare of the sands, and even my 
mind exhausted by the perplexities 
of the day, found delicious relaxation 
in the verdure and dewy breath of 
the silent valley. My barb, with 
the quick sense of animals accustom- 
ed to travel the wilderness, showed 
her delight by playful boundings, the 
prouder arching of her neck, and the 
brighter glancing of her bright 
eye.’ 

oP ‘Here, thought I, as I led her 
slowly:towards the deep descent, 
‘would be the very spot for the inno- 
cence that had not tried the world, 
or the philosophy that had tried it, 
and found all vanity. Who could 
dream that, within the borders of this 
distracted land, in the very hearing, 
almost within the very sight of the 
last miseries that man could inflict 
on man, there was a retreat, which 
the foot of man, perhaps, never. yet 
defiled; and in which the calamities 
that afflict society might be as little 
felt as if it were among the stars,’ 

“ A violent piunge of the barb put 
an end to my speculation. She, ex- 
hibited the wil@st signs of terror, 
snorted, and strove to break from ° 
me; then fixing her glance keenly 
on the thickets below, shook in every 
limb. But the scene was tranquility 
itself; the chamelion lay basking in 
the sun, and the only sound was that 
of the wild doves murmuring under 
the broad leaves of the palm trees. 
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“ But my mare still resisted every 
effort to Jead her downwards, her 
ears were fluttering convulsively,her 
eyes were starting from their sock- 
ets; I grew peevish at the animal’s 
unusual obstinacy, and was about to 
let her suffer thirst for the day, when 
my senses were paralyzed by a tre- 
mendous roar. A lion stoodon 
the summit which I had just quitted. 
He was not a dozen yards above my 
head, and his first spring must have 
carried me to the bottom of the pre- 
cipice. The barb burst away at 
once. I drew the only weapon I had, 
a dagger—and, hopeless as escape 
was, grasping the tangled weeds to 
sustain my footing, awaited the 
plunge. But the lordly savage prob- 
ably disdained so ignoble prey, and 
continued on the summit, lashing 
his sides with his tail, and tearing 
up the ground. He at length stop- 
ped suddenly, listened, as to some 
approaching foot, and then with a 
hideous yell sprang over me, and 
was in the thicket below at a single 
bound. 

“The whole thicket was instantly 
alive ; the shade which I had fixed on 
for the seat of unearthl: tran.a lity, 
was an old haunt of lions, and the 
mighty herd were now roused from 
their noon day slumbers. Nothing 
could be grander or more terrible 
than this disturbed majesty of the 
forest kings. In every variety of sa- 
vage passion, from terror to fury, 
they plunged, and tore, and yelled; 
darted through the lake, burst 
through the thicket, rushed up the 
hills or stood bayiag and roaring 
defiance against the coming invader; 
the numbers were,jmmense, for the 
rareness of shade water had ga- 
thered them from every quarter of 
the desert. 

“ While I stood clinging to my pe- 
rilous hold, and fearful of attracting 
their gaze by the slightest movement, 
the source of the commotion appear- 
ed, in the shape of a Roman soldier, 
Yssuing, spear in hand, through a ra- 


vine at the farther end of the valley, 

'He was palpably unconscious of the 
|formidable place into which he was 
entering; and the gallant clamour of 
voices through the hills, showed that 
he was followed by others as bold 
and unconscious of their danger as 
himself. 

“ But his career soon closed: his 
horse’s feet had scarcely touched the 
turf, when a lion was fixed with 
claws and fangs on the creature’s 
loins. The rider uttered a cry of 
horror, and, for the instant, sat, help- 
lessly gazing at the open jaws be- 
hind him, I saw the lion gathering 
up his flanks for a second bound, but 
the soldier, a figure of gigantic 
strength, grasping the nostrils of the 
monster with one hand, and, with 
the other, shortening his spear, drove 
the steel, at one resistless thrust, into 
the lion’s forehead. Horse, lion and 
rider, fell and continued struggling 
together. 

“In the next moment, a mass of 
cavalry came thundering down the 
ravine. They had broken off from 
their march, through the accident 
of rousing a straggling lion, and fol- 
lowed him in the giddy ardour of the 
|chase. The sight now before them 
was enough to appal the boldest in- 
trepidity. The valley was filled 
with the vast herd; retreat was im- 
possibie, for the troopers still came 
pouring in by the only pass, and, 
from the sudden descent of the glen, 
horse and man were rolled head fore- 
most among the lions; neither maa 
nor monster could retreat. The con- 
flict was horrible; and the heavy 
spears of the legionaries plunged 
through bone and brain. The lions, 
made more furious by wounds,sprang 
upon the powerful horses and tore 
them tothe ground, or flew at the 
troopers’ throats, and crushed and 
dragged away cuirass and buckler. 
The valley was a struggling heap of 
human and savage battle; man, lion, 
and charger, writhing and rolling 
in agonies, till their forms were U2; 
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The groans and 
cries of the legionaries, the screams 
ofthe mangled horses, and the roar 
and howlings of the lions, bleeding 
with sword and spear, tearing the 
dead, darting up the sides of the hills 
in terror, and rushing down again 
with the fresh thirst of gore, baiiled 
all conception of fury and horror. 

“But man was the conqueror at 
last; the savages, scared by the 
spear, and thinned in their numbers, 
made a rush in one body towards 
the ravine, overthrew every thing in 
their way, and burst from. the valley, 
awaking the desert for many a 
league with their roar. 

Vol. Il. pp. 71—77. 





WASHINGTON. 

George Washington having bro't 
the war of the revolution to an hon- 
orable close, retired to- private life. 
On the adoption of the federal’ con-. 
stitution he was twice unanimously 
elected to preside as chief magis- 
trate, when at the end of éight years 
he voluntarily resigned and returned 
to his farm on Mount Vernon. John 
Adams, a memorable patriot of the 
revolution, was chosen, by the suf- 
frage of the people, to succeed him 
as President of the United. States; 
and his inauguration took place. in 
the hall of Congress, South East cor- 
ner of Sixth and Chesnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, 4th of March, 1797. 
At an early hour the lobbies and 
gallery were well “wedged” with 
spectators.—T he floor of the house 
was occupied by the members, ladies 
and other privileged persons, as on 
all similar occasions, who silently 
and anxiously waited the coming 
scene. Onthat day Thomas Jef- 
ferson was to appear: as. vice-presi- 
dent, and George Washington a pri- 
vate citizen. The first novelty that 
presented itself was the entrance of 
the Spanish minister—the marquis 
Yurgo, in full diplomatic costume. 
He was of middle size, of round per- 
son, florid complexion, and his hair 
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powdered like a snow ball—dark 
striped silk coat, lined with satin, 
white waistcoat, black silk breeches, 
white silk stockings, shoes and buck- 
les—he had .by his side an elegant 
hilted sthall sword ,and his ‘chapeau,’ 
tipped with white feathers,under his 
arm. Thus decorated he- crossed 
the hall, with the most easy noncha- 
lence possible, and an occasional toss 
of the head, (to him habitual,) tohis 
appointed place. He was sfewed 
by the audience for a short time in 
curious silence. He had scarcely 
adjusted himself in his chair when 
the attention of the audience was 
roused by the word Washington !near 
the door of the entrance. The 
word flew like lightning through the 
assembly, and the subsequent varied 
shout of enthusiasm produced imme- 
diately such a sound as 
‘When loud surges lash the sounding shore.” 
It was an unexpected and _instan- 
taneous expression of simultaneous 
feeling which made the hall tremble. 
Occasionally Washington! Tike fel 
ington!! might be heard “ like 
ina storm.” He entered in the 
midst, and crossed the floor at quick 
step, as if eager to escape noii¢e, 
and seated himself quickly on his 
chair, near the marquis Yurgo, who 
rose up at his entrance as if startled 
at the uncommon scene. He was 
dressed similar to all the full length 
portraits of him,his hair full powder- 
ed, with black silk rose, and bag, 
pendent behind, as then was usual 
for elderly gentlemen of the “old 
school.” But on these portraits, 
one who had’neverseen Washington 
might look in vain for that, 
expression of countenance 


by him, andygaly.sufficient! ap 
tible in the ic bust of Ren 
brant Peale, to cause “a feeling” a& 


Judge Peters (in his certificate to 
the painter) expresses it. The burst 
atthe entrance had now subsided, 
when the word Jefferson! at the en- 
trance door again electrified the au- 
dience into another explosion of feel 
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ing similar to the first but abated in 
force and energy. He entered, 
dressed in a long blue frock coat, 
single breasted, buttoned down to the 
waist—light sandy hair, very slightly 

wdered and cued with black rib- 

n a long way down his back, tall, 
of benign aspect, and straight as an 
arrow, he bent not, but with an e- 
rect gait moved leisurely to his seat 
near Washington and. sat down. Si- 
lence again ensued. 

Presently, an increased bustle, 
near the door of the entrance, and 
the words President, President Ad- 
ams! again produced an explosion of 
feeling similar to those that had pre- 
ceded; but again diminished (by r 
étition) in its force and energy. He 
was dressed ina suit of light drab 
cloth, his hair well powdered with 
rose and bag, like that of Washing- 
ton. He passed slowly on, bowing 
on each side till he reached the 
speaker's chair, on which he sat 
down. Againa deep silence pre- 
vailed; in the midst of which he 
rose, and bowed round to the audi- 
ence three times, varying his position 
each time—he then read his inaugu- 
ral address in the course of which 
he alluded to, and at the same time 
bowed to his predecessor, which was 
zeturned from Washington, who with 
the members of Congress, were all 
standing. When he had finished he 
sat down; after a short pause he 
rose up and bowing as before, he 
descended from the chair and passed 
out with acclamation. Washington 
and Jefferson, remained standing 
and the bulk of the audience watch- 
ing | movements in cautious si- 
resently, with a graceful 
: shington in- 
Jefferson to 
pass on before ich was de- 
clined by Mr. Jefferson. After a 
pause an invitation to proceed was 
repeated by Washington, when the 
Vice-president passed on towards 
the door and Washington after him. 
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ed and the next view of Washington 
the“ beheld of the beholders,” was 
on the north side of Chesnut street, 
ing down with the crowd after 
im, and Timothy Pickering on his 
right, to Francis’ Hotel, on a visit of 
congratulation tothe President elect, 
On his arrival at the Hotel, in 
Fourth, above Chesnut, (now Indian 
Queen,) they passed in, and the door 
was closely “ wedged in” with peo. 
ple desirous of beholding to the last 
the person of Washington, now pass- 
ing away from them and to be seen 
by them no more forever. When 
the door closed another explosion of 
feeling from the assembled throng 
produced a sound like thunder.— 
The effect was such that the door of 
the Hotel again opened, and again 
Washington (to them) “first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen,” stood uncovered 
before them. A deep silence ensued. 
He then bowed three times to the 
spectators, varying his position cach 
time: which was returned by a shout 
from the crowd, and clapping of 
hands. Having done so he slowly 
retired, seemingly in much agitation, 
within the door, and the gratified as- 
sembly gradually disappeared. 





ORAL LAW OF THE JEWS. 


But however the Jews may seem 
to agree with us, in regard to the 
‘Canon of the Old Testament, this 
concord relates only tothe written 
law; for they obstinately persist in 
maintaining, that besides the law 
which was engraven on tables of stone; 
and the other precepts, and ordinan- 
ces, which were communicated to 
Moses, and were ordered to be writ 
ten, God gave unto him, another law, 
explanatory of the first, which he was 
commanded not to commit to writing, 
but to deliver down by oral tradition, 
The account which the Jewish 
doctors give of the first communica- 
tion and subsequent delivery of this 
law, isfound inthe Talmud. It is 





A rush for the streetnow commenc- 


there stated, that during the whole 

















day, while Moses continued on the 
mount, he was learning the written 
Jaw, but at night he was occupied in 
receiving the oral law. 

When Moses descended from the 
mount, they say, that he first called 
Aaron into his tert, and communicat- 
ed to him all that he had learned of 
this oral law, then he placed him on 
his right hand; next he called in E- 
liezer and Ithamar, the sons of Aa- 
ron, and repeated the whole to them; 
onwhich they also took their seats, 
the one on his right hand, the other 
on his left. After this the seventy 
elders entered, and received the 
same instruction, as Aaron and his 
sons. And finally, the same commu- 
nication was made to the whole mul- 
titude ofpeople. ‘Then Moses arose 
and departed, and Aaron who had 
now heard the whole, four times, re- 
peated what he had learned, and al- 
so withdrew. Inthe same manner, 
Eliezer and Ithamar, each in turn, 
went over the same ground, and de- 
parted. And finally, the seventy eld- 
ers repeated the whole to the people; 
every one of whom sivoced 
he had heard, to his neighbour. Thus, 
according to Maimonipes, was. the o- 
ral law first given. 

And the Jewish. account .of its 
transmission to posterity, is. no. less 
particular. They pretend, that Mo- 
ses, when forty years had elapsed 
from the time of the Israelites leay- 
ing Egypt, called all the people, and 
telling them that his end drew near, 
requested, that if any of them had 
forgotten aught of what he had de- 
livered to them, they should repair 
to him, and he would repeat to them 
anew what they might veel forgot- 
ten, And they tell us, that from the 
first day of the eleventh month, to 
the sixth of the twelfth, he was. oc- 
cupied in nothing else, than repeat- 
ing and explaining the law to the 
people. at's 


Moses committed this law to Josh- 
wa—he tobis successor, and so on in 


“what 
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an unbroken succession from the 
time of Moses to Judah the Holy. 

But, to render the tradition still 
more certain, the Jewish doctors in- 
form us, that this oral Jaw, was also 
committed, ina special manner, to 
the high priests; and handed down, 
through their line, until it was com- 
mitted to writing. 

Judah Hakkadosh was the presi- 
dent of the Academy of Tiberias,and 
was held in great reputation for his 
sanctity, from which circumstance, 
he received his surname, Hakkadosh, 
the Holy. The temple being now 
desolate, and the nation scattered 
abroad, it was feared lest the tradi- 
tion might*be lost; therefore it was 
resolved, to preserve it by commit- 
ting it to writing, Judah the Holy, 
who lived about the middle of the 
second century, undertook this work, 
and digested all the tradiiions he. 
could collect, in six books, each con- 
sisting of several tracts. ‘The whole 
number is Srxty-THREE. But these 
tracts are again subdivided into nu- 
merous chapters. Thisis the famous 
Misuna of the Jews. When finished 
it was received by the nation with 
the highest respect and confidence; 
and their doctors began, forthwith, 
to compose commentaries, on, every 
part of it. These commenis are 
called the Gemara, or the comPLe- 
tion; and the Misuwa and Gemara, 
together, formtTHe Tatmup. But as 
this work of commenting on the text 
ef the Mishna was pursued, not only 
in Judea, but in Babylonia, where a 
large number of Jews resided ; hence 
itcame to pass, that two Talmuds 
were formed; the one called tHe Jz 
RUSALEM TaLMuD, the other, THE 
Basytonisn Tatmup. In both these, 
the Misuwa, itted to writing by 
Judah, is the ‘text; but the com- 
mentaries are widely different. The 
former was completed before the 
close of the third century of the 
Christian era; the latter was not 
completed until towards the close of 





the fifth century. The Babylonish 
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Talmud is much the largest of the 
two; for while that of Jerusalem has 
been printed in one folio volume, 
this fills twelve folios. This last is 
also held, in much higher esteem, by 
the Jews; and indeed it comprehends 
all the learning and religion of that 
people, since they have been cast off 
for their unbelief and rejection of the 
true Messiah. Dr. Alexander, 


From the American Farmer. 
RAISING OF POULTRY. 

J. S. Sxinner, Esq: 

Aunt Hester is a woman of strong 
mind and of practical experience, but 
she has some old fangled notions. I 
will give you some of them, and you 
can dispose of them as you please, 
the community may then laugh at 
them without inquiry, or they may 
profit by them if she is not mistaken. 

Aunt Hester was descanting on 
feeding young poultry to death, us 
youngsters of course treated it as the 
whim of one of settled habits, taken 
up, they did not know why, and per- 
severed in because it was habitual. 
Well, said she,I will give the best 
reasons for it Ican, and you may then 
make the experiment if there is any 
weight in my reasons, or you may 
continue to jar at my old notions, My 
own experience, said she, is, that a 
hen with a brood of fifteen chickens, 
turned loose, and compelled to shift 
for her young, will raise twelve or 
thirteen of them, a hen with the 
same number constantly fed will not 
raise five. These facts caused me 
to enquire with myself, as to the rea- 
sons why it was so, and whether my 
conclusions are right or not, they are 
the most rational | can form. The 
hen left to herself whgg hovering her 
brood, knows that wh@® the chickens 
leave her wings, she is to start 
out with them to perform labour to 
procure them food, and continues ho- 
vering them till they invite her forth. 
The hen wha performs no labour is 


| warmed after a chill dew, she starts 
| forth to the place of feeding, and the 
debilitated young which had not the 
most favorable place for warmth, (be- 
ing weaker and kept at the outer 
side), are left draggled and chilled, 


:and the wormsin the windpipe feel. 


ing a portion of cold, contract them. 
selves into a knot, hence gapes and 
death. Another result, she said, 
might proceed from too much feed. 
ing, it would force out the pen feath- 
ers when the brood was too young, 
and forcing out too large a crop of 
pens at one time would be hurtful, 
as it required too much of the blood 
to fill the quills,and produced debility 
and susceptibility to cold. So much 
for this branch of the business. 

Aunt Hester remarked, that a hen 
hatching her own eggs, or all the 
eggs from the same hen, would raise 
more of the brood than if the eggs 
were from different hens. The 
youngsters all cried out moonshine 
and witchcraft. 

Well said aunt Hester, I know 
that the wisdom of the earth has-ex- 
ploded the influence of the moon on 
vegetation, but so far as I am able to 
sustain my opinions about my chick- 
ens, I will give them to you. My 
experience has proved what I assert, 
and it therefore only belongs to me 
to give the probable reason why it is 
so. An entire brood from the same 
hen will alike be constitutionally 
sensitive to cold, will all wish to be 
hovered about the same time, and 
will become invigorated by the same 
warmth. Those of different hens 
will be some more, some less sensi- 
titive to cold, those requiring less 
hovering will leave the wings, run 
about, and induce the hen to walk 
about before the others are sufficient- 
ly warmed, debility gapes and death 
overtake the weaker. Aunt Hester 
says a maiden hen’s eggs may be sat 
on a month or more, and remainas 
pure as the day they were laid. If 





restless the moment she feels hunger, 
and before her brood are thoroughly 


any one chooses to make the experi- 
ment let him get a young guinea 
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Yow! before it is grown, and have no 
‘other on the place, when she lays 
put the eggs under a common hen, 
and examine them by breaking one 
every twoor three days. 

It is confessed,that when aunt Hes- 
ter had gone through her practical 
experience, and given her reasons, 
that we youngsters felt rather flat, 
but jogged her memory about the in- 
fluence of the moon on vegetation, 
ke. 

MOON, ITS INFLUENCE ON VEGE- 
TATION. 

Aunt Hester remarked, that this 
was a subject which she could not 
approach with the same confidence, 
with which she had the preceding, 
and being pressed for some reasons, 
she retorted, can you tell me the rea- 
son why a sun-glass, if one half of it 
is hid from the sun, or from the moon, 
and held three or four inches from 
an object, will give you a half circle 
of light on the object, and leave the 
shadow of the concealed part of the 


glass on the same side where it is 
covered; that is, cover the lower half : d 
of the glass, and the half circle of] the idea, which prevails amongst the 


light will be on the upper part of the’ 


object, then withdraw the glass 12 
or 18 inches, (still keeping the same 
part covered,) beyond the focus dis- 
tance, and you will have a half circle 
of light on the lower part of the ob- 
ject? The youngsters controverted 
the fact, but upon trial it was found 
correct. Well, saidaunt Hester, ac- 
count satisfactorily to me for this, 
and I hope to receive some insight 
into my opinions about the moon’sin- 
fluence; you youngsters tell me light 
has an influence on vegetation, I pre- 
sume it is so, because light sets in 
motion the fluid which plants feed 
on, light lifts these fluids from the 
ground to the leaves, but let the 
moon’s light cease to lift these fluids 
and they remain on the earth, and 
are food for the roots of plants; 
hence the effect some suppose the 


of the moon, and the vine class in the 
light of the moon. 

Well, said one, Mr. Skinner gets 
this, aunt Kitty, and I'll engage you 
are peppered off. Pepper away, 
said she, but before a paper of the 
extensive circulation of the American 
Farmer, and of the just celebrity it 
has attained, having for its object a 
candid investigation of all subjects of 
moment to the farmer, I say, before 
this paper shall fail on us for enter- 
taining ah exploded opinion, I hope 
that a premium will be offered to bo- 
tanists, for the most minute register 
of plants, sown or planted in every 
stage of the moon, and if it shall in 
fact turn out, that there is reason to 
believe that the moon has its influ- 
ence on them, that the register be 
published in the Farmer, this will o- 
pen afield to another class of men, 
chemists, who may also be encourag- 
ed to give us the best reasonswhy it 
isso. Some of the arts have degen- 
erated, some are lost, may not a tho 
rough knowledge of the moon’s influ- 
ence on vegetation have generated 


vulgar. For patience, said I, stop 
until I can write this far. Well,said 
aunt Hester, if you are determined 
to put mein the Farmer, beg of Mr. 
Skinner to have me decently hardl- 
ed, if there is any-who will not pause 
and enquire into this matter. 
TONY. 

For the best register so kept, the 
Editor hereby offers as a premium, 
that volume of the American Farm- 
er well bound, in which the commu- 
nication of the results shall have 
been published—in the mean time, 
Aunt Hester may be assured of due 
protection and fair play.] 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

The commencement of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Rail Road, and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, were 
respectively celebratéd with many 





moon has on different classes of vege- 
‘tation, the root class. in the dark of 


joyous festivities on the 4th inst. 
The celebration of the first at Baiti- 
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more, was more splendid and impres- 
sive than any former one that has 
taken place in the Union. A long 
and grand cavalcade composed of 
pioneers, with their implements to 
work on the Rail Road, Agriculte- 
ral Societies, Farmers and Planters, 
the various mechanical professions, 
drawn on cars, which were splendid- 
ly decorated with the emblems of 
their trades—the state and city offi- 
cers, military bodies, and eminent 
citizens from different parts of the 
Union, attended the laying of the 
corner stone oftheBaltimore andOhio 
Rail Road. Charles Carroll, the last 
surviving signer of the declaration of 
independence, honored the process- 
ion with his presence, and, assisted 
by the directors of the Rail Road 
Company, adjusted the Corner Stone 
in its destined place. 

The ceremonies attending the 
commencement of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal were highly impres- 
sive. A procession was formed in 
Washington City which proceeded 
to the place selected for the first be- 
ginning of the work. The Mayor of 
Georgetown handed Mr. Mercer, 
the President of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company,a spade, which 
Mr. Mercer, after a suitable address, 
presented to the President of the U. 
States, to whom was committed the 
pleasing daty of first breaking ground 
on. this interesting occasion. The 
President threw out the first spadeful 
of earth—in the interim of an elo- 
quent and felicitous’ address on the 
utility of Internal Improvements,and 
the gratifying nature of the future 
prospects of the Chesapeake and 
_ Ohio Canal. After an address from 
Adam Stewart, of Pennsylvania one 
of the directors of the COmpany, the 

rocession returned to Washington 
City, highly gratified with the pleas- 

ing incidents of the day. 

Ve may be permitted to congratu- 
late our fellow citizens of the West 
on the commencement of these two 
-works—the. benefits of which will 


bly fastened, than before. 





ree 
render this year, the period of their 
commencement, memorable in the 
civic page of our history. The West 
views with no common interest the 
commencement of both schemes, 
which tends so much to the mutual 
See ng of both the Western and 
astern States. A lucrative ex. 
change of commodities will more 
readily take place, the rich agricul- 
tural products of the West, will be 
exchanged for the manufactures and 
foreign imports of the East; a free 
intercourse will be held between 
their citizens, harmony and good 
feeling will be promoted, and the 
bonds of the Union be more indissolu- 
Well may 
our citizens rejoice at the commence- 
ment of these great works of Internal 
Improvement, which hold out bound- 
less wealth and prosperity not only 
to the present but to future genera- 
tions, 


From the Winchester Republican. 
ANECDOTE. 

Just about the time that the Presi- 
dent left Baltimore, where he spent 
two or three days last Fall,a Ger- 
man farmer from York county, of 
great wealth and influence, happen- 
ed to arrive in the city, while the fa- 
vourable impression of Mr. Adam’s 
visit was in the mouth of every one. 
The gentleman was sorry he had 
come too late, and felt inclined to 
go down to Washing:on, and see him 
of whom every body talked. His 
wife approved the proposal—the car- 
ryall was ordered on:—and the next 
day they were in the parlour of the 
President. They were politely re- 
ceived; but their mouths were seal- 
ed. They sat ten minutes without 
uttering a word; when the old Ger- 
man broke silence by saying to his 
partner, in their native language, 
“ Come wife, let’s go home. We've 
seen the President. He can’t talk 
Dutch; and we mus’n’t stay here.” 
The President instantly replied in 
the old man’s favourite Dutch, telling 
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him he was happy to be able to en- 
tertain him. Fora moment the visi- 
ters looked at each other in amaze- 
ment—then, by a simultaneous im- 
ulse, unloosened their tongues; and 
such a jabber of Dutch was perhaps 
never before heard in the President’s 
house. The old gentleman declar- 
ed he was no longer for Jackson; Mr. 
Adams was his man; he talked 
Dutch better than any body he had 
ever heard, and he would tell his 
neighbours so, and they would all 
give him their votes for President. 


Recipe for finishing a young Lady.— 
Take a daughter of a cheese-monger, 
atallow-chandler,or any other trades- 
man, who has some money but not 
much information, and if she be 
an only child, so much the better for 
your purpose.—Stuff her with plum 
cake, and praise till she be nine, then 
teach her the horn book, and let her 
practise for three or four years at 
such reading as may be selected for 
her by Mary, the Maid of all work— 
the said Mary taking especial care 
that Miss is her confidant in all her 
little matters in the sweet-hearting 
line. When she enters her thir- 
teenth year, send her to Miss Diddle- 
igit’s “Establishment,” to be finish- 
ed. Here she must read a little and 
spell some; but avoid every thing 
like grammar as a vulgarity and a 
plague. “Put her up to wooly woo par- 
lay woo play tail,” and she is Frenched. 
Strum her up six octaves and a half of 
the pianor, and down again and make 
her look charming at the harp, and 
she is /Musicked. Inform her that 
Tamerlane succeeded Charles XII, 
as the Emperorof China, and that Ju- 
lius Caesar defeated Cromwell on 
the banks of Macquarrie river inNova 
Zembla,and she is completely Histor- 
ified. Tell her that Chimborazo is 
a great salt lake in Siberia, and that 
the Po is a burning mountain in Ara- 
bia Felix, and let her give a whirl or 
two on the globe, and point out the 


‘ongitude of the Arctic Circle and the 





latitude of the Equator, and she is 
ys eer Make her waltz for 
three hours in the week with a 
French valet out of place, and she is 
Attitudinized, The other accom- 
plishments may be obtained. for mon- 
ey, without an exertion on her part. 
So much for “heddication”.—Lon- 
don Sun. Times. 


Cancer.—Mr. Thomas Tyrrel, of 
Missouri, advertises that a cancer 
upon his nose, which had been treat- 
ed without success by Dr. Smith of 
N. Haven,and the best surgeons in 
the western country, had been cured 
in the following manner. He was 
recommended“ to use a strong pot- 
ash, made of the ley of the ashes of 
Red Oak Bark, boiled down to the 
consistence of molasses, to cover the 
cancer with it, and in about an hour 
afterwards cover this with a plaster of 
tar which must be removed after a 
few days, and if any protuberances 
remain in the wound, apply more 
potash tgthem,and the plaster again, 
until they all disappear; after which 
heal the wound with any commom 
salve.” Cautery and the knife had 
previously been usedin vain. This 
treatment effected a speedy and per- 
fect cure. 
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We have, in this number, extracted from 
the Ohio State Journal, under the head of 
Internal Improvement, a brief account of 
the late celebrations at Washington and 
Baltimore. 

It must be gratifyingto every Americar 
to observe, amidst.the clamour and din of 
patty politics, the silent but redeeming 
spirit of improvement and true ‘patriotism 
which pervades the great mass of oar citi- 
zens; and which on all suitable occasions 
manifests itself in the most imposing sublim- 
ity. Few opportunities have- been more fa- 
vourable for this than the recent celebrations 
at the commencement of the Baltimore and 


‘Ohio Bail Road and the Chesapeake apd: 
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Ohio Canal. On these occasions,were tobe 
seen vast crowds of citizens, from the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, and the surviving 
signer of that nation’s declaration of in- 
dependence, to the artistin the lowest but 
equally useful classes of society, all serious- 
ly engaged, and appropriately represented, 
while contributing to swell the processions 
and add dignity to the ceremony of laying 
the “first stone” of the one and“ breaking 
the ground” for the other. Such a spectacle 
we believe was never before witnessed in any 
country. In little more than halfa century 
from the birth of the nation, and while some 
are still living, who, by their counsels and 
their swords, contributed to that event, have 
these stupendous works been projected, and 
are now actually commenced, under auspi- 
ces that ensure their completion in due 
time. Butit is notthe magnitude of the 
andertaking that chiefly gives splendour td 
the enterprize. The effects of such im- 
provements cannot fail to be salutary in pre- 
serving the union of these states. Such was 
the opinion of theFather of our country ;and 
the unanimity of sentiment and the prompt 
eo-operation of the citizens of all classes, 
the members of the several departments of 
Government, the different liberal profess- 
tons, the various arts and different mechan- 
ical employments—in these grand designs, 
tending to the good of the whole, shew that 
this opinion was no vain prediction, arising 
from a favorite scheme, but the result of 
close observation and sound political pre- 
science. 

These signs give us confidence in the per- 
petuity ofour union, and exhibit in their 
just light the ill-boding, and in some sense, 
mischievous predictions of the weak and 
wicked enemies of our country. Nor does 
the more than prophetic excitement of the 
presidential question, and passage of the 
new tariff, give us much alarm, when con- 
sidered in connection wth the good sense and 
instinctive perception of their true interest, 
which characterizes the American people. 
If the commencement of a Rail Road ora 
Canal can thus unite those who are of dif- 
ferent political creeds, and have adopted 
different theories in Political Economy (and 
we believe that the warmest partizans on 
these subjects, would, on such an occasion, 
forget their animosty) what may we not 
xpect from their completion, when the ben 





: ; — 
efits, now seen in anticipation, shall be more 
than realized ?\The little bubblings and bick- 


‘erings of excited feeling, may disturb the 
surface, but they cannot retard the stream; 


and, borne away by the general current, 


‘they must soon disappear and be lost fon 


ever. 


FROM EUROPE, 


There is nothing new from the 
Turkish frontier.—Russia is increas. 
ing her military force. Some mem. 
bers of the French Parliament have 
expressed a jealousy of her views, 
She will subdue Turkey, they say, 
and next India is open to her. 

The first great battle, in the new 
war between Russia and Turkey, is 
expected to be fought at Shimula, at 
the passes of Mount Hemus, and to 
be decisive of the fate of Turkey in 
Europe. 


It is now confirmed that the Rus- 
sian troops crossed the lower Pruth 
and the Danube, in several corps, on 
the 7th May, at Roni and Ismael, 
On their approach, the Turks set fire 
to Galatz, and retired to Brahilow: 
Wallachia and Moldavia were occu- 
pied without resistance. The Rus. 
sians were expected at Bucharest on 
the 9th. A Russian fleet had sailed 
with 12,000 troops on board, which 
appeared off the mouth of the Dan- 
ube, steering for Varna, where the 
troops were to be landed. Constan- 
tinople at the last accounts was ina 
state of tranquility. 


The Grand Duke Michael set out 
from St.Petersburg on the 4th,and the 
Emperor on the 7th,to join the army. 
It is said thatthe army will not pass 
the Danube tillafterthe Emperor's 
arrivalat Ismael. The Turksare re- 
ported to haveassembled in Bulgaria 
and Romelia, inclusive of the garri- 
sons and fortresses, 20,000 regular 
troops, 20,000 body guards ofthe Pa 
chas, and about 100,000 militia. 
























Of all poverty, that of the mind is the 
most deplorable. 
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SUMMARY. 





The unfinished Le of the Miami Ca- 
nal, between Middletown and Dayton, is 
rapidly completing. 

A meeting of the Canal Board was held in 
1 Chillicothe, on the 10th inst. The follow- 
ing resolution was passed : 

4RESOLVED, That the location of the Ohio 
Canal, be continued on the west side of the 
Scioto river, to a point opposite the neck or 
isthmus at the lower end of Portsmouth, and 
that a cut be made across said isthmus be- 
tween the Scioto and Ohio rivers, sufficient 
forthe passage of Steam-boats, with or with- 
out a Steam-boat Lock, to be placed in the 
cut through said isthmus as may be hereafter 
thought advisable.” 

Commissioner Williams estimates the dif- 
ference between constructing the Canal, on 
the east and on the west side of the Scioto, 
at $90,000 in favor of the latter. 


Aparagraph was published not long since, 
tating that a Lieutenant in the English 
Navy had invented a paddle by which boats 
could be propelled even at the rate of 100 
niles an hour.—A London Editor remarks 
won the wonderful effects of this most won- 
derful discovery in this strain :— 

“We shall therefore soon be able to cross 
fom Dover to Calais, in ten or twelve min- 
utes). From London to Lisbon will occupy 
aday! and our cockney citizens, instead of 
making Margate the ne plus ultra of their 
wmmer excursions, will yery shortly be en- 
abled to embark at Tower Stairs—breakfast 
at Madeira—dine upon Buonaparte’s tomb 
atSt. Helena—sup and sleep at Brazils!— 
Next morning breakfast at Cape Horn— 
dine at Lima, and sup at Kamschatka. 
Third day breakfast at the Otaheite—dine 
at Canton, and sup at Loo Choo !—Visit the 
great wall of China, Bengal, Cape of Good 
Hope, Egypt and Constantinople, and re- 
tum to Cheapside in a week!!! It was 
probably in relation to the late wonderful 
improvements upon steam engines, and the 
novel purposes to which steam is about to be 
applied, that an Irishman observed, * Faith, 
honey, we shall soon go fox-hunting on tea- 
kettles, » 


_ The average amount of the public money 
be Bank of England, last year, was £4, 


,000. 


In a late botanical excursion to Liberia, 
1,600 plants were found ; 400 or 500 of which 
were previously unknown. 


Coromsra. By the last‘accounts Bolivar 
wasat Bucaramanca waiting the result of 


the debates inthe convention. It had pass- 
ed a vote to revive the old constitution, and 
rejected the federal form of government by 
alarge majority. Gen. Padilla was confin- 
ed in prison at Bogota. The country is still 
Buch disturbed, 
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RR TIENEN ETS 
DELAWARE AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL. 
It is announced in very positive terms 
that this canal will soon be ready for busi- 
ness. We rejoice at this information. 


Piracy AND MURDER. The schooner 
Charles, of Philadelphia, has been captured 
near Xagua, Cuba, by a band of pirates,and 
the captain and crew murdered. Anactive 
pursuit has commenced, and hope is enter- 
tained that the cold blooded villains will 
meet the reward of their crimes, 








Haytt. Iflate advices from this island 
are to be believed, and there is too much 
truth in some of them, the inhabitants are 
suffering under a most grievous despotism, 
and the advances which we had hoped in a 
knowledge of their rights and duties in the 
people and the government, have not been 
made. Thelaw and itsadministration,rests 
upon the whim of tyrannical or ignorant in- 
dividuals. A law was passed in 1826 pro- 
viding for trials by jury—but it is believed 
not to have been acted upon,from the gener- 
al incapacity ofthe people. The exactiong 
made upon the persons and pockets of for- 
eigners, as capricious asthe wind and unjust, 
it is thought wil] compel the whole of them 
toleave the island; and we have the worst 
accounts of the state of the few remainin 
blacks who emigrated from the United 
States. Weare very anxious, and for man 
reasons, that Hayti should possess a good, 
regular and efficient government—not for 
the welfare of the people of that island only, 
but the benefit of our commerce and the safes 
ty of dur citizens,—which would be exceed- 
ingly hazarded by a total destruction of or- 
der and law in Hayti. It would become a 
place of refuge for all the freebooters and 
pirates in Europe and America, too strongly 
posted by climate and circnmstancesto be 
suppressed, and our southern coasts would 
be vexed by a species of warfare more terri- 
ble than the depredations of Cockburn were 
‘mean and — 

Madam Christophe, the ex-empress, b 
the last accounts was residing at Pisa, wit 
her daughter, in great obscurity,though pos- 
sessing a moderate independence, through 
the foresight of her late husband, who anti- 
cipating the ills which befell his system of 
government, remitted largesums to France 
to meet the emergency. Niles’ 


STI 
OBITUARY. 

Died on the evening of the 25th 
inst. Mr Cephas L. Chapin, a native 
of Fleming County, Kentucky.—The 
deceased, a young man, was on a vis- 
it tothis place, from Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissipi, where he last resided. He 
was taken ill on the day succeeding ~- 
his arrival, of a typhus fever, which 





terminated his existence in fifteen 
days, 


























ORIGINAL. 








THE AFRICAN. 


Wast thou by nature made a slave, 
Doom’d to traverse the Atlantic wave, 
And in a distant northern clime, 

Wear out thy manhood’s hardy prime? 
Or, wast thou forced by lawless hands, 
From Ethiop’s dry and burning sands, 
And here, like beast, in market sold, 
To work in heat, and stem the cold? 
Slave! thy misfortunes fairly prove 
That man for man has little love; 
And he, who cross’d the briny wave, 
Unjustly stole thee—negro a, - 


—LF— 
HOME. 


On Fancy’s wing, I love to soar, 
Far, far beyond the eagle’s flight ; 
Where I can view the distant shore, 
On which resides my heart’s delight. 


At awful distance, I can view, 

A dwelling closed with shade trees round ; 
In which reside the happy few, 

To whom, by strongest ties, I’m bound. 


Methinks, I see them there unite, 
In friendship’s bond, and love sincere ; 
But, ah! that death too soon may blight 


Their happi is still my fear. 
eir happiness, is still my = ceese, 








SELECTED. 
ODE 


Written for the 4th of July,. 1828, at the re- 
quest of the Baltimore graphical Asso- 
ciation, by Rufus Dawes. 


Let the voice of the nation go forth! 
Let the roar of your cannon proclaim 
From theeast and the west, and the sonth 
ahd the north, 
The pride of Columbia’s name! 
The chain of oppression was yours, 
And tyranny marked you her slaves— 
But O! while an oak in the forest endures, 
Or a pine on the mountain top waves, 
The birth en te! freedom shall ring round 
the land, : 


And willions ofbearts shalll for liberty stand, 











Let the trumpet awake with its breath, 
Where the star spangled banner unfurled. 
’Tis the voice that once summon’d your fa. 
thers to death, 
When the lightnings of vengeance were 
hurled: 


O! ne’er let the war-cry, that burst 
From the brave, when they rushed to the 
- fight, ¥ 
Die away on the shore, where the thunder. 
bolt first 
Broke the cloud of our liberty’s light— 
When the throne of oppression was rent by 
the blast, 
As the hurricane shout of our victory past, 


Remember that ages unborn, 
Willlook through the vista of time— 
And the spirit that welcomes this glorious 
morn, 
Shall never be tarnished with crime! 
While commerce has wings for the sea, 
While wealth opens channels for trade: 
While the heart of our country beats nobly 
and free, 
Nota star of its glory shall fade— 
Then swear to be just while a Carrol re. 
mains chains! 
To gaze on the giant that btoke fromhis 


Ye are free !—let your gratitude rise 
Ye are great !—be ye true to your trust; 
Your geatness descended alone from the 
skies, 
Whence the strength of your liberty must! 
Then swear by your patriot sires, 
By the blood that was spilt for this day, 
That ne’er while your breast burns with 
liberty’s fires, 
bets se barter your birth right away! 
That —- spirit may witness the 
eed, ; 
And smile that his children 


were fit tobe 
freed. é 


——f— : 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woody 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes; 
oe the deepsea, and music in its roar: 
I love not Man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What! can ne’er express, yet cannot all 

_ conceal. Byron, 
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